DRESDEN
o'clock in the afternoon, a wood-burning car rattled and roared up the steep slope to Wiesenstein. There was tremendous confusion during the preparations for Hauptmann's departure, the details of which C F. W. Behl has described vividly. He himself escorted the old man through the snow-covered park. "Strange feelings moved me; and Hauptmann, too, as he walked slowly down the familiar paths, leaning heavily on my arm, seemed affected by similar feelings. Was it farewell for ever . . . ?" Behl saw the old man "sitting in the car, wedged into terribly cramped quarters between trunks and suitcases and with an expression on his face that was not exactly happy."
At first everything went well in Dresden. The sanitormm had furnished Hauptmann with a cottage of his own in the park on the idyllic Heights of Loschwitz, above Dresden. His sons Eckart and Ben-venuto put in an appearance to see their father once again after a long interval. Family and business problems were the subjects of conversations, in which the old man took a decisive part. His stubborn bronchial catarrh improved in Dresden's milder climate. Hauptmann was his old self again.
"Herder was right: this city of Dresden has something of Florence, something unmistakably Italian," he said while taking a stroll on the heights and looking down on the city in the bright winter sunshine. And he thought of the course of his own life, which had been intimately connected with Dresden.
Over there, beyond the horizon, stood Hohenhaus, where his first wife, Marie Thienemann, had grown up; in St. John's Church down in the city they had been married fifty-nine years ago; he himself had attended drawing classes at the Royal Academy on Briihl Terrace the previous year. In later years he had returned again and again to his exquisite Florence-on-the-Elbe—to witness the triumphs and failures of his dramas, to visit the valuable collections there as a connoisseur of art, but also as a man in the grip of passion, in an effort to come to terms with his once-loved Marie, the mother of his first three sons. And in the period of his world-renown he had quite often stayed with his friends down there right by the Elbe in the comfortable Hotel Bellevue, living like a prince. The old man sighed. "Really, one is compelled to love it, my jewel, my Dresden. May it never share the fate of other cities!" he said, making the last sentence a short and fervent prayer.
That was on February 8th, in the bright sunshine—five days before the city was destroyed.
Hauptmann's mood changed for the worse on that very afternoon. It was then definitely determined that Margarete was suffering from an acute disease of the gall-bladder. The doctor insisted that the patient remain in a hospital in the city. Hauptmann, in Oberloschwitz, once